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Report for 1944 
Plans for 1945 


RETROSPECT 


over-view 1943-44 shows substantial program with certain notable 

gains, which are compliment the members, chapters and officers 
due trans- 


the Council. Many our leaders were apprehensive when 


restrictions was decided forego the 1944 convention. 
brief survey Council affairs and accomplishments 


ced gains and some splendid accor 


Our membership was 4,134—a gain approximately ten per cent. Six ne\ 
apters completed their organization and seventh being organized. 
. eons 
Our Journal was self-supporting. addition approximately $350.00 


was received from our and members apply the 
chase Fund. half the money required pay for the 
Journal has been contributed voluntarily our chapters and members. 
Many states passed basic special education laws widened and extend- 
existing laws. Connecticut passed basic law providing supervision and 
aid local districts. Michigan enacted the first state aided visiting teacher 
act with appropriation $200,000 meet the needs maladjusted chil- 
dren and provide more effective guidance. Children’s centers which pro- 
vide diagnostic and remedial services the areas physical and mental 
health and which render wide range educational and social services are 
being established and organized. Coordinating councils and planning com- 
are also being organized numerous states and cities. These 
integration and more cooperation 


mittees 
councils and committees result bette 
through all the agencies serving exceptional children. The result is— 
and earlier service. 


more service—better service 


PROSPECT 


Decision will made the immediate future with reference 
1945 convention. Your President has recommended the officers and 
directors held. awaiting their reply and decision. 

the convention held new constitution should adopted and the 
plan for reorganization the Council Indianapolis should effected. 
These steps should help the Council become more representative and the 
same time afford wider participation all our members and chapters. 

can look for further improvement the Journal. Our editor re- 
quests articles, editorials, reports, book reviews and news items. Chapter 
officers should include Dr. Lord their mailing lists receive all their 
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news letters and copies chapter programs for special programs. 

hope and ask that Chapter officers will energetic increasing 
their membership, sponsoring local and state programs, also organizing 
new chapters. 

Finally every war results vast extensions and improvements 
knowledge and new tested practices. Invention, discovery and new tech- 
niques have been developed during this war beyond any precedent equal. 
Marked developments and improvements have come the areas new 
medications and procedures treatment; discovery and measurement 
aptitudes; improved hearing aids; improved methods and aids teaching 
particularly the auditory and visual fields. 

One our major challenges for this year secure, implement and 
disseminate this vast new knowledge together with the improved techniques 
that are becoming increasingly available our civilian public. 

second major challenge extend our programs and services, our 
special training methods, our equipment, also our counselling and guidance 
aid disabled adults, particularly disabled veterans. This challenge can 
probably met more adequately work with and through community 
planning committees and cooperating councils. important that all medi- 
cal, social and rehabilitation agencies know our services. also im- 
portant that work with them and assist them the full extent 
our resources, 

The Council has real task ahead for 1944-45! 


Joun President 


The Blind Parade 


Asserting that only one plant out every eight has adequate safety program, 
Cozzens, vice-president the American Optical Company, announced that 
industry currently losing repairing 200,000 eyes year annual cost 
$50,000,000. 

said these industrial eye accidents are responsible for annual loss 8.000.000 
man days—the equivalent time 6,000 workers toiling every day for three and hal! 
years. 

“If every concern throughout the country adopted comprehensive safety program 
most eye accidents could wiped out with substantial rise war 
declared. 

Emphasizing that eye accidents can prevented ordinary safety precautions, 
reported that per cent the accidents jobs now regarded non-hazardous 
eyes. result, eyes are unnecssarily exposed flying objects, splashes 
chemicals, and other industrial hazards. 

revealed that cuts and lacerations, punctures, burns and scalds 
major industrial eye injuries—Courtesy Safety Engineering. 
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Finding the Gifted Child 


THE exigencies providing com- 

mon-school education for all the 
children all the people this vast 
country have effected school regi- 
mentation that masks individual pow- 
ers. The resulting educational cas- 
ualties among the gifted constitute our 
greatest extravagance extravagance 
undeveloped 
travagance the destructive effects 
warped and misguided genius— 
extravagance unborn contributions 
the race heritage—but most serious 
all, extravagance unrealized per- 
sonal fulfillment for the 
dividual. our efforts correct this 
situation should not much 
concerned with salvage the gifted 
for the sake leadership any 
other ulterior purpose. Our guiding 
principle must the development 
the gifted individual for his own sake, 
with faith that all the concomitant 
social benefits mature genius will 
forthcoming. 

There general assumption 
society that genius will find itself and 
will fight its way expression its 
very nature. But educators are 
becoming wary, having learned our 
lesson with regret and chagrin from 
historical instances which genius, 
unrecognized and unappreciated 


Grace Munson 


school, has later proved itself. 
must face the probability gifts wast- 
lost through disuse, discourage- 
ment handicapping factors because 
they were not identified, cherished and 
enhanced school. 

find the gifted must use all 
known dependable tools child study, 
use them early possible the 
school years, use them systematically 
throughout the school period. 
and use them all children. But the 
use these tools must set about 
with safeguards against the new regi 
mentations that may result focus 
our attention too much statistics 
frequency distributions, central ten- 
dencies—and too little individua! 
children. 


GROUP TESTS NOT ADEQUATE 

Group tests for 
gence, aptitudes, talents, interests, per- 
sonality traits and academic achieve- 
ments are particularly inadequate for 
finding gifted children. Objective test 
data are valuable samplings which 
may not disregard, but which take 
meaning only collect many 
samples for each child, and use trained 
subjective judgment their inter- 
pretation for individual 
planning. the testing situation 


Munson, Pu.D., the Director the Bureau Child Study for 
the Chicago Public Schools. Prior her present position she served the Chicago schools 
clinical psychologist, principal experimental schools, and instructor the 


Chicago Teachers College. 


Dr. Munson received her bachelor arts degree the University Nebraska, the 
master arts from Wellesley, and doctor philosophy from the University Ne- 
braska. Her professional affiliations include membership the International 
Exceptional Children; American Psychological Association; American Association 
Mental Deficiency; American Association School Administrators; American Associa- 


tion Applied Psychology. Dr. Munson 


Kappa Gamma. 
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correct, group tests may yieid fairly 
dependable data for those children 
whose abilities fall within the pattern 
the tests used, but they may yield 
gross misrepresentation children 
whose abilities fall outside the pattern. 
Thus the gifted children group 
are likely remain undiscovered be- 
cause test ceiling too low 
measure the upper limits their 
powers. Most standard intelligence 
tests used the first semester first 
grade have ceilings too low for child 
whose mental age seven years 
more. counteract this limitation 
the tests, trained adjustment teachers 
the Chicago schools administer tests 
small groups not more than ten 
children, watch test behavior, and 
make notes idiosyncrasies, 
guide the evaluation the test re- 
sults. They spot those children who 
finish accurately before the allotted 
time, and inspect subtest and_ total 
scores identify children for whom 
the ceiling was too low. Such chil- 
dren are referred the field psycho- 
logists for individual study. This pro- 
cedure constantly helping dis- 
cover children whose 120 IQ’s the 
group intelligence test for this age 
level are later found 150, 160, 
170, even higher ‘on the Terman 
Merrill Binet. 


plies other grade levels 


r 


same situation ap- 


trated the following instance. 


Our field psychologist, visiting one 
of he r schools, Was called into confer- 
ence with the principal, the adjust- 
ment teacher, and the classroom teach- 
er, about little girl, Nancy, who had 
made 150 which was found 
ceiling score the group test 
Nancy had therefore been scheduled 
for The 


youngster was reported attrac 


tive, well-behaved child and, although 
evidently quite bright, did not appear 
nevertheless agreed that individual 


test should given. 


Nancy was found have the pheno- 
menal 209. She was eight years 
and five months age and the 
first half the fourth grade but her 
intellectual power, measured the 
test, was comparable that 
high-school senior. Her reading score 
topped the reading test which had 
tenth grade ceiling. Other achieve- 
ments exceeded grade placement. She 
witty, and displayed 
rare social poise. Note that her price- 
less potentialities were not uncovered 
her classroom behavior, nor the 
group test score, and would have re- 
mained unknown except the test 
data were closely scrutinized and 
checked the trained school person- 


nel. 


Many school systems now have 
regular schedule group testing with 
intelligence tests 
tematically primary, middle-grade 
and upper-grade levels, but few sys- 
tems furnish adequately trained per- 
sonnel administer the group tests, 
interpret the results, and follow with 
individual examinations 
ing data. Furthermore, the tests com- 
monly used yield only flat average 
mental power, usually the verbal 
area, which masks other special abil- 


ities that exist. 

may safely assume that the fre- 
quency distribution the gifted the 
general school population has never 
been measured adequately, 
the upper limits the mental powers 
those children who may have been 


identified superior the group test 
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FINDING 


data have rarely been fully deter- 
mined. Even the individual ratings 
obtained with the old Stanford Re- 
vision the Binet were limited the 
low ceiling that test. 

New tests, the Chicago Primary 
Mental Abilities for the upper ele- 
mentary grades, have been constructed 


Thurstone for more adequate an- 


recently 


alysis six primary mental abilities 
covering both verbal and non-verbal 
areas and yielding profile mental 
powers instead single score. The 
same type test precess con- 
struction for use the kindergarten 
level, and others will con- 
structed for the program. 


MANY TYPES OF DATA NEEDED 


Adequate study individual powers 
involves more than the identification 
intellectual abilities. well 
recognized that there are children 
esthetically, mechanically otherwise 
specially gifted, although the classic 
studies Terman, Baldwin, Holling- 
worth and others established likeli- 
hood that the pattern gifts will tend 
high all fields, including psy- 
sical and personality characteristics. 
Conclusions 
however, not permit neglect 
exploration for special gifts among 
children apparently not gifted intel- 
lectually. For example the use the 
Abilities 


Tests, some overaged children the 


Chicago Primary Mental 
upper grades, whose data previous 
intelligence and 
definitely showed them slow 
their mental development, galloped 
away from the rest the class their 
performance tests measuring the 
Children 


the space-thinking area are less 


space-thinking factor. 


with gifts music, art, poetry 
literary fields. Children with special 
gifts stand particular danger not 
being discovered they are weak 
reading achievement—too often the 
main criterion school success. 

The schedule child study must 
start early, include all children, pro- 
vide rechecks significant 
points the school program ad- 
ministered and rechecked trained 
personnel, and under constant re- 
finement with respect measuring 
tools and the interpretation cumula- 
tive data. 

The data from tests intelligence, 
achievements, and special talents; from 
health appraisals, educational history, 
teachers’ evaluations; significant so- 
cial factors; and from results spe- 
cial programs, must assembled 
individual folders and cumulative 
record cards for every child, starting 
through long the child the 
system. Otherwise discoveries the 
gifted, made one school 
one classroom, may lost the next. 
The accumulating data must avail- 
able teachers for adequate under- 
standing, for adjustment education- 
methods and materials, and for 
wise guidance toward future careers. 
find the gifted child great 
problem for the school administrator 


educate him once found. 


WHEN CHICAGO FINDS THE GIFTED 


situation that might justify segre- 
gation the gifted children mass 
regimentation the regular class pro- 
gram. But this regimentation just 
bad for any other child. Each child 
needs consideration for his individual 


needs. This can secured only 


re- 
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abandoning uniform lesson 
ments, battalions, competi- 
tion for report card grades, honor rolls 
for high marks, rigid curricula and 
similar evils that have accumulated 
okscure the very purpose education. 

Individualized education for all chil- 
dren will provide for the gifted the 
natural social situation without segre- 
gation. will allow work with others 
satisfy social growth needs and will 
provide the same time, opportunity 
grow academically rates con- 
sistent with individual rates mental 
growth following individual patterns 
mental abilities. Those gifted chil- 
dren who have developed social insight 
and physical growth beyond the ex- 
pectancy for their chronological ages 
should advanced grade with old- 
children, while those still immature 
socially and physically can placed 
vith their own age groups, and still 
supplied with individualized unit as- 
signments, individual projects and 
group activities appropriate their 
gifts. 

Since the gifted find profit and 
pleasure the exercise 
mental powers demanded the stimu- 
lation and challenge other gifted 
minds, the school program should pro- 
vide projects and activities which 
they can meet with each other. 
both elementary schools, 
clubs and committee work 
planned satisfy this need. Selected 
subject classes which the gifted are 
programed high school furnish op- 
portunity for the satisfaction mu- 
tual academic interests. 

Guidance services from first grade 


through high school are necessary 


insure individual programmg 
low-up for the gifted. The adjust- 


schools provides individualized 
terials the classroom whereby each 
gifted child may have individual as- 
signments reading, arranged for en- 
richment for advanced levels 
work, guidance library reading, in- 
dividual small-group sessions with 
the adjustment teacher for the de- 
velopment special projects, follow- 
see that each classroom teacher 
informed unusual potentialities, 
and advice parents regarding the 
cultivation special talents. 

Our high-school adjustment service 
provides guidance for 
tion, programing and follow-up the 
gifted student high school. Group 
guidance, through assembly programs, 
and long division period are used 
number high schools stim- 
ulate and encourage students the 
use all their potentialities. These 
periods guidance include discus- 
sions extracurricular 
honor society requirements, scholar- 
ship possibilities, library facilities, and 
the advantages the daily counseling 
period. Every high-school teacher has 
one period daily for individual coun- 
seling which there opportunity 
guide the selection the four-year 
program, advise special facilities 
for the development gifts 
ents, untangle academic difficulties, 
and plan extracurricular opportun- 
ities for social, esthetic, academic 
growth. Our course Self Appraisal 
and Careers offered juniors and 
seniors gives excellent opportunity 
for exploratory study career areas 
and for specific educational planning 
for future years. 

number high schools the 
equipped with tables, chairs, book- 
shelves and individualized work ma- 


(Centinued page 24) 
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State Hospital School for Epileptic Children 
il: The School Program 


previous article the Caro State 

Hospital School for Chil- 
dren was described, the admission pro- 
cedures were outlined, and the school 
population was analyzed. the 
purpose this article give descrip- 
tion the school 

Naturally school program has 
take into consideration the previous 
school experiences and achievements 
its pupils. the two hundred 
fifty-one children enrolled the school 
date, forty-five had never attended 
school before admission the hos- 
pital. Fifty-nine came directly from 
other schools. nearly half the cases, 
one hundred forty-seven, there was 
interval time between exclusion 
from the public school and the admis- 
sion the hospital school. The in- 
terval time ranged from one 
eleven years with the average 2.73 


years. 
TABLE 
Interval years Number 


‘For Part and Its Problems, 
see Vol. April 1944, pp. 173-179. 


Katharine Whitney 


Details the school grade the 
time admission are given Table 


TABLE 
PRE-INSTITUTIONAL SCHOOL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


SCHOOL PROGRAM 

The basic aims the school per- 
sonnel the Caro State Hospital 
School planning the curriculum, 
have been each child’s hap- 
piness and personal satisfaction his 
school work and guide and encour- 
age him the development essen- 
tial skills consistent with his ability. 
Accordingly, the school program has 
been extremely flexible, providing aca- 


the Caro State Hospital for Epileptics, Caro, Michigan. Prior coming Caro, Miss 
Whitney served similar capacity the Lapeer State Home and Training School, 
Lapeer, Michigan. Miss Whitney graduate Ohio Wesleyan University and 
member the Michigan Psychological Association. 

Dr. Robert Dixon, Medical Superintendent the Caro State Hospital, cooperated 


the preparation this article 
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demic work for those whose abilities 
and interest point that direction— 
from pre-school children showing read- 
ing readiness adolescents interested 
special high-school subjects. There 
ungraded class for those who, al- 
though incapable more than rudi- 
mentary academic work, can learn 


crafts and may from so- 


ontac Physical training, 
art, music, shop, and sewing round 
ule 
I lei il 1€ odifi tion aCa- 
been 
ment ing the 
with class nging 
fifteen. 
Pre The pre school 
group and kindergarten are comprised 
children from three eight years 


who have had previous school ex- 
perience but may prove capable 
learning simple routine work, group 
activities, and the appreciation and 
sharing materials. 

first grade, which 
actually began kindergarten and 
primary group three has 
developed into pliable, progressive, 
first-grade class. Only those children 
who have shown definite progress 
the pre-school training are eligible. 

Should child not make satisfac- 
tcry adjustment after 
length time, may returned 
the kindergarten for further training, 
placed the ungraded for 
crafts, eliminated from school. The 
age range this grade from seven 
twelve years. 

The second and third grade 
sampling children the same age 
the first, but who have proven more 
capable academic work. The main 


objective here build the founda- 


tion for continued work the later 
grades. The work carefully planned 
with provision made for enjoyment 
and relaxation. Through this channel 
favorable attitude toward school was 
established the first year and has been 
successfully maintained for the past 
three years. 

fifth grade group originally consisted 
children who had had some school ex- 
perience, but for various reasons could 


work. About ninety per cent these 


] re ] Khor ea- 
bl { 1 
son, flexible program fit each 
c 
dividual has, been set up. Stress 


ion and building 


connaen 


¢ 


that each child may 


realize some personal from 
his work. 

The second year, carefully selected 
students from the primary grades were 
added those this group who had 
failed advance, but who had shown 
considerable social progress. pres- 
ent, more academic work offered, 
and nearly all new students placed 
this grade soon fall into the general 
routine. The age range from twelve 
sixteen years. 

Sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
groups likewise had had more previous 
school experience. These were as- 
signed according mental age, inter- 
est, and social attitude. The selfish- 
ness, lack cooperation, and lack 
confidence, evident among the lower 
groups, continued 
Therefore, program was established, 
aimed modify and eliminate, pos- 
sible, these self-destructive character- 
istics. Some progress has been made 
(varying with the individual), and 
some these have returned public 
schools. Whether the children who 


have had the advantage training 
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Caro State Hospital School 


the lower grades will show better 
progress eliminating these charac- 
teristics, time alone will tell, but the 
evidence far has proved encourag- 
ing. The age range this group 
from fourteen nineteen. 
establish 
program and accommodate more 
children school age, Ungraded 
Room was found essential 
This group comprised 
children mentally temperamentally 


incapable regular class work. Stress 
useful hand skills, social- 


activity and satisfactory adapta- 
tion environment. With time, 
more thorough the 
needs these children has been ac- 
quired, and the result this room 
evident throughout the school, home, 
and cottage. 

Music The music department, 
originally established broaden the 
school program and satisfy each in- 
dividual need, has been noticeably suc- 
cessful, especially throughout the pri- 
mary grades where more stress could 
placed rhythms with the aid 


1944 


toy instruments and tone blocks. With 
this preliminary training, more pro- 
gressive and enjoyable music program 
developing the upper grades. 
shop program was set 
for older students, with emphasis 
placed the development respensi- 
bility, proper conduct, and the appreci- 
ation useful skills. “learning 
doing” used teach fundamenta!s 
mechanics and give every boy 
opportunity express himself through 
the medium tools and materials. 
The purpose the shop not de- 
velop carpenters, but teach funda- 
procedures that these boys 
may better adapt themselves any 
able fix, repair and 


adjust—to handy rather than help- 


less. 

art program presents 
variety activities and projects which 
appeal the childrer, and may have 
cottage Work which con- 
tributes developing more stable be- 
havior stressed. Activities involving 
motor skills and use and care ma- 
terials have fostered ideals appre- 
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ciation, desirable mental attitudes, and 
interests. 

sewing class for older 
girls was set the first year, which 
they were taught the fundamental pro- 
cesses. The purpose this course 
develop independence, self-satisfac- 
tion, and more normal attitude to- 
ward creating useful life rather than 
emphasizing the “trade” aspect. 

Because the success this work 
with the older girls, and popular de- 
mand, class for younger girls was set 
last year. For the past two years, 
the work has culminated style 
show, which nearly every girl 
modeled her handiwork. 

The 
physical education 
program closely correlated with 
the course study possible. 
all groups, stress placed personal 
hygiene, coordination and fundamental 
skills, cooperation self-confidence 
through the medium simple games, 
rhythms, and modified team games 
suitable for cottage and outdoor ac- 
tivity. 

Intramural sports, which consist 
such games basketball, bowling, and 
softball, afford 
ment for the skilled player 
cottage classmates. 

recreational program carried 
during the summer months for the 
benefit those students who are un- 
able leave the close the school 
year. This program includes picnics, 
dances, amateur shows, hikes, con- 
tests, and games; retain acquired 
progress physical skills and habits, 


physical education classes are 


three times week for the young- 


the patients are, all times, under ac- 
tive medical care and that the best 
known methods treatment are ap- 
plied. percentage respond 
favorably anti-convulsant therapy. 


EXTRA-AND POST INSTITUTIONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 

Uppermost the minds many 
parents are the maintenance home 
ties and the relationship the parents 
and hospital administration terms 
rights and_ responsibilities. 
legally, the Medical Superintendent 
has full authority with respect in- 
stitutional training and care, 
well vacations, parole, and dis- 
charge, efforts are made inculcate 
parents the belief that they have not 
relinguished all responsibility, and that 
mutual confidence and cooperation are 
necessary the best interests the 
patient. When dealing with families 
low intelligence unacceptable so- 
cial and moral standards, sometimes 
becomes necessary disregard the 
wishes the family protection 
the patient society. 

When requests are made for the re- 
turn child his home for periods 
varying from week-end visits parole 
home calls are made the hospital 
social workers who, addition ob- 
serving the physical aspects the 
home, neighborhood, and community, 
take into consideration the insight and 
reliability the members the fam- 
ily and discuss with them those mat- 
ters which may affect the adjustment 
and condition the patient. Recom- 
mendations are presented the 
Superintendent the form re- 


fil 


which describes the home and its 


occupants, together with summaries 
the patient’s pre-institutional and 
institutional records. There 


el childr« 
‘uss10on of tne causes and cures 
epilepsy not within the scope 
paper, but it should be tated that formula by whicl determinations a 
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patients’ readiness leave the 
institution can made, for the 
Superintendent’s responsibility not 
the patient only. The governing 
law specifically states that the dis- 
charge shall not detrimental the 
public. Institutional supervision 
maintained the social work- 
until the final discharge, which 
automatic following three years’ con- 
tinuous absence, but may take place 
any time within that period. 


CONCLUSIONS 

While definite conclusions can 
reached concerning the permanent ac- 
complishment the Caro Hospital 
School for Epileptics because its 
comparatively brief period opera- 
tion, certain values the program can 
safely pointed out. There have 
been few disappointments especial- 
those cases where parents con- 
sider academic progress the only 
measure success, but there are cer- 
tainly more children who have profit- 


care, treatment, and training 
than have not, and there have been 
several whose academic progress has 
been noteworthy. stated the 
beginning, great deal emphasis 
has been placed adjustment, be- 
lieving that adjustment accom- 
plished, school achievement more 
easily attained. There 
many gratifying reports improve- 
ment behavior noted the parents 
when the children returned their 
families. 


large number have improved 
physical endurance, self-reliance, 
and awareness their condition and 
their own problems. Most important 
all the fact that the majority 
the children are happy their school 
and cottage life, evidenced re- 
peated comments parents that they 
returned the hospital from their 
vacations not only willingly but with 
obvious pleasure being “home” 
again. 


RHEUMATIC FEVER PROGRAMS APPROVED STATES 


VanHorn, D., assistant director for crippled children, division health 
services for the Children’s Bureau, reports that Michigan, Nebraska and Wisconsin have 
had plans for programs for children with rheumatic fever approved since the national 
conference rheumatic fever held Washington October. 

The proceedings the conference haye not yet been released but 


published. 


Those states and the District Columbia that programs approved before 
the October meeting are follows: California, Connecticut, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, and Wash- 


ington. 
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Music for the Mentally Retarded 


Gertrude Helene Roth 
{ 
recently the level where can function 
America begun successfully would have him 
regard music real escape the shock failure, disappoint- 
cultural day dreaming, and vain wishing. 
than individual art. must take pains fit the task 

now the every child and let him 

the study all the fine realiz> pleasure doing it. 

appeal, gives spirit, determination, and melody are its more ele- 
rich enjoyment. Most have some menial Even remote 
natural inclination some form villages countries one finds 
music. are moved melody the peasants singing their folk songs 

that happens fit our mood. Music and ballads; the Malay African 
sets the spiritual tempo the time jungles the barbarians 
which live; world war, rituals rhythmic beat and dance 
patriotic songs will bring about the tattoo their drums. Thus, 
medium can. thought was test out their 
more difficult, however, bring impulses. 
out this enjoyment the mentally re- 
tarded child. The retarded child, han- INFLUENCE RHYTHMIC CONTROL 
dicapped nature, needs all the help Since the child needs training 

can give develop apprecia- physicai coordination, rhythmic con- 
tion social, civic, trol, and freedom movement, 

values. The retarded child has feel- regular daily period music was be- 
ings and emotions just average gun. first attempted develop 
bright children, but just how his rhythm through clapping hands 
limited intelligence affects his expres- march with strong rhythmic accent. 
sion not known. The writer con- The activity seemed too commonplace, 
vinced that music can brought something had done arouse 
the retarded child, and that can interest. crown feathers for each 
taught genuine appreciation. child and two Indian drums from our 
Psychologists have repeatedly point- band set helped arouse inter- 
out that must find for each est and brought imagination into full 
She was formerly supervisor music Iowa State Orphanage the same city. 

arly training was received Augustana Rock Island, Illinois, where she was 
the bachelor arts degree music. Later the master arts 
degree the State University Iowa, Iowa City, where she specialized music for 
the handicapped child 
Miss Roth member number educational organizations including the 

tional Education Association. 1941 she was honored with membership Delta Kappa 
Gamma, honorary During the past year she served president the Iowa 
Chapter the Internationa] Council for Exceptional Children 
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view. Some the children’s responses 
were awkward and far from accurate, 
due difficulties control and co- 
ordination, but, after many daily music 


was accomplished the majority 
the class. the children gained 
ability listen, and their motor re- 
flexes became more spontaneous, their 
tions were more accurately ex- 
the rhythm the music. 
\fter several weeks training there 
everal the class 


not 
able beat time step harmoniously. 
keen desire for the music had been 


established, and every child regard- 


less his accomplishments felt happy 
| 


and enjoyed the hour spent each day 
the music room. Many the chil- 
dren who first seemed 
sense rhythm eventually took ac- 
ceptable parts the Indian dance, and 
developed attitudes confidence. Af- 
ter five weeks daily music periods, 
all could beat time, march, and few 
the group had learned skip. 


EXPRESSING MUSIC BODY MOVEMENTS 

make-believe game arouses 
child’s imagination and gets quick 
response. The children stand open 
order and make believe they are field 
reeds which the wind bending 
from side side. Then the instructor 
plays sings swaying waltz time 
with the count three for each mo- 
tion, and each child bends the direc- 
tion his imagination dictates. The type 
music important, for each child 
must feel the swaying motion. After 
the children had been 
marching, skipping, swaying 
rhythms, was interesting note the 
different attitudes the various chil- 
dren and the vast difference the 
motor ability each. first some 


were always ahead the beat and 


some behind, while others stepped with 
inconsistent unevenness. 
particularly enjoyed the tattoo 
the drum and marching, and the girls 
the skipping and swaying. few 
the more capable enjoyed all forms 
rhythm. 

Folk dancing had unexpected in- 
fluence the children. The first ap- 
proach was tell the children about 
festivities foreign lands. The gay 
costumes were described, pictures 
were shown, and stories told. Then 
the simple folk dances such the Ger- 
man Klapp Dance, the Swedish and 
Russian folk dances were introduced. 
was difficult make these boys and 
girls enjoy the fun well the 
rhythmic motions that folk dancing 
produces, because their familiarity 
with jazz and 
movements. Adolescent children think 
that folk dances are games for babies. 
Fortunately, folk dancing festival 
which was given the recreation 
commission public playground 
during the summer aroused their in- 
terest. The children came learn 
that folk dancing was means ex- 
pressing the characteristics na- 
tion. tried help them recog- 
nize that modern dancing was form 
music which had place their 
lives, but that the music and dancing 
other nations was equally inter- 
esting and important. The American 
folk dances such the Virginia Reel, 
the Square Dance, and Roundelays are 
especially appropriate for children. 


INFLUENCE OF SINGING 


Singing the expression happi- 


ness and happy hearts that are finding 


themselves. Many children 
cial rooms come from homes where 
little happiness reigns, where quarrel- 


ing, discontent, and social maladjust- 
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ments abound. With this background 
not strange that singing was 
lost art for them. 

Since the singing period should 
one relaxation and emotional uplift, 
one should first use games such 
“The Farmer the Dell,” 
Man,” and “Looby Loo,” with their 
elements gayety, dramatic action, 
and social contact. was surprising 
find that some the children real- 
had acceptable singing voices and 
were. beginning learn how use 
them. Very other suitable ma- 
terial with sweet melodies and ap- 
peal the various moods was intro- 
duced. After infinite patience and 
varied approaches the children de- 
veloped real desire for singing songs 
the seasons, the holidays, and 
patriotic events. addition, simple 
popular songs which were not too 
sentimental were often sung. 

Much the singing lacks smooth- 
ness, unity, and perfect tone quality. 
Since our objective 
through self expression and better so- 
vial adjustment, encouraged every 
honest effort regardless quality. 
Part singing and sight reading are be- 
yond mentally retarded child’s abil- 
ity. 

Instrumental music difficult ex- 
cept few isolated instances where 
the child can play melody such 
instruments as the harmonica or ac- 
cordion. Real efficiency any in- 
strument that requires skill and talent 
seldom attained. 


MUSIC LISTENING 
Assembly singing and concerts en- 
able those who still are not ready 
sing enjoy the music others. 
phonograph helps when one using 
music which has story background. 


The Peer Gynt Suite, The Swan, Wil- 


liam Tell, and the Nut Cracker Suite 
are great favorites with the children 
our special classes. 

Radio music, too, can contribute 
much the enjoyment the music 
period, the teacher knows ad- 
vance its content and 
the children for this through illustra- 
tions, stories, and talks. Through 
this phase appreciation teach 
the child use his leisure time ad- 
vantageously with real enjoyment 
Again and again the children 
interest good music they 
some program they have 
home. 


PAGEANTRY 

After several years exposing the 
children the Davenport Special 
School the influence music, 
there were sufficient results 
courage embarkment pageant 
for Christmas. The first objective 
was enlist the participation all 
the 140 children whose ages were 
from years. The making 
scenery, planning for special lighting, 
and making costumes offered many 
experiences for the older boys and 
girls. 

casting, only the children who 
seemed fitted were given actual parts. 
chorus girls adorned with golden 
halos and white surplices represented 
the Heavenly Hosts. They made 
glorious colorful picture the lights 
played them while they sang the 
song the shepherd the hillside 
and then later “Mary’s Cradle Song” 
was built high enough the heads 
and shoulders the girls appeared 


‘above the stall—apparently from the 


heavens the hillside scene. Soloists 
were used for “We Three Kings 
Orient Are” the desert scene where 
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the wise men met. The children 
made the chorus which sang the 
that fitted each tableau the 
story. 


group where variety ac- 
pageant, the child’s own satisfaction 
and socialization are far more im- 
portant than the perfection his per- 
formance. And though requires un- 
limited patience, tact, and initiative 
the part the teachers order 
through project this kind. 
the end, few have gained 
little, have produced some happy 
hearts pleased parents, the efforts 
are certainly worth-while. 


There was number encourag- 
ing achievements which came from 
the pageant. The carols took 
new meaning after the heard 
the narrator read the story and they 
hecame part it. the rehearsals 
progressed they gradually absorbed the 
beauty the story the Christ 
Child; their voices grew sweet and 


more expressive. the second place, 


STUDENTS 


Sixty per 


they learned the importance taking 
responsibility group. The third 
and perhaps the important re- 
sult was increased self-confidence. 


The newer trends education are 
concerned primarily with the citizens 
tomorrow. our aim de- 
velop all the children as_ healthy, 
wholesome human beings, then 
should expose these children every 
experience that concerned with their 
happiness terms self-expression, 
security, and social adjustment. 
must develop the individual child 
his potentialities. Each teacher should 
specialist her own field and 
use all her knowledge and 
developing the child this direction, 
reading, science, speech, any 
the subjects that deal with the 
spiritual values such music and art 
The work with the atypical child calls 
for more initiative, more skill and pa- 
tience than any other branch the 
teaching profession, but must re- 
member that these children will also 
future citizens and will part 
tomorrow’s democratic way life. 


LIFE JOBS 


cent the students who took part the Institute’s student opinion poll 


chose independent occupations preference working for someone else. Among the 
26.2 per cent chose owning managing their own businesses, 21.7 per cent pre- 
professions, and 12.1 per cent indicated farming their choice. Some per 
( t of the boys living in rural areas chose farming, 24 per cent owning or managing 
their own businesses, and per cent professions. 
Girls showed strong preference for professional careers with per cent vote 
cate Eleven per cent the girls want own and manage their own busi- 
nesses and two per cent chose farming. 


THAT WAY DAY 


days. There are signs that 
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New Developments the States 


Pennsylvania 


increasingly adequate program 
for the education children with 
exceptional physical and mental needs 
being provided the school laws 
and budgets Pennsylvania. These 


provisions are instrumented field 


workers, clinics, and 
classroom adjustments. 
PROGRESS MADE THE COUNTY 
SUPERVISORS SPECIAL 


EDUCATION 

the October, 1942, issue the 
Journal Exceptional Children re- 
port was given Ernest 
concerning the work the county 
supervisors education, 
service then only one year old. Now, 
after two-year period, can point 
with added pride the way which 
these supervisors have constantly ad- 


special 


vanced the cause special education 
this state. Briefly, they serve the 
850,000 children who live 2,360 
rural districts, and are taught ap- 
proximately 29,500 teachers, 4,762 
whom teach one room schools. 

The activities these supervisors 
have been quite varied, the emphasis 
varying widely from county county. 

were 


Professional and lay contacts 


consuming, 274 school beards, 


467 


time 
774 teacher groups, and 


lay groups having 


*Chief the Bureau, now military leave. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: This the second 
new developments states which have pro- 
grams special education. 


Leversia Powers 


All supervisors felt, however, that this 
type was well worth while. 
Much interest was shown concerning 
superior 478 the 1,765 
located are now having direct super- 


children; 


individually 
The problem 


vision 
riched curriculums. 
the mentally retarded also dif- 
ficult one rural areas: 378 children 
were excluded uneducable, 239 ex- 
cused C.A., with M.A. 
less; administrative curri- 
culum content changes were made for 
4,398, and 542 were placed special 
classes. There are now approved 
special classes for the mentally retard- 
fourth class districts and 103 
more districts wish accomplish such 
classes soon present conditions 
permit. 


Children with emotional difficulties 
are receiving increasing amount 
time. The juvenile courts have con- 
sulted the supervisors concerning 648 
cases and 190 children were referred 
for psychiatric services. Since was 
impossible measure the many in- 
tangibles such services can only 
report that some real help was given 
all these children and and de- 


sirable difference was made many. 


the field the physically 
capped, blind children were dis- 
covered and are already placed 
the residential schools; 1,825 partially 
sighted children were found, which 
number were formed into special 
class, and provided with proper 


Powers Advisor, Division Special Education, Department Fublic 


Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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books and materials instruction; 
addition 629 corrections were com- 
pleted through the direct supervision 
the county supervisors. Classroom 
adjustments were made for 1,582 hard 
hearing children and the 390 
deaf children found already 
placed the residential schools. Spe- 
cial classroom instruction 
provided for 1,653 the 2,658 children 
found with defective speech. 

The encouragement, supervision, and 
administration group and in- 
dividual tests have been major con- 
their efforts the number 
districts trying evaluate pupil prog- 
ress means objective testing has 
doubled. This real progress. 


STATE-WIDE PROVISION FOR SIGHT 
SAVING NEEDS 
cooperation with the Library Ex- 
tension Service which part the 
Department Public Instruction 
this 
books have been made available all 
children, all class districts, whom 
such material not otherwise avail- 
able. Books are loaned directly the 
teacher for period three months, 
the total cost being the return postage. 
This service was made available 
1943, and demand larger 
then anticipated reported the 
State librarian charge. 


INSTRUCTION HOMEBOUND, 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
HILDREN 

Act No. 290 the 1941 General As- 
sembly provided for the home instruc- 
tion homebound physically handi- 
capped children. Provision was made 
for the proper certification teachers, 
their hourly wage, and the rates re- 
imbursement the State the dis- 
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tricts. form provided for report- 
ing such plans the Division Spe- 
cial Education for pre-approval. Ap- 
proval given such instruction 
meets the provisions given above and 
certain other criteria educability 
the child, the approval the at- 
tending physician, and hours in- 
struction. Such instruction may 
given the child must out school 
for ninety more days. These regu- 
lations apply all districts. the 
past two years home instruction has 
been provided for 146 children; over 
per cent that number received 
five hours instruction per week al- 
through the total range hours 
from three fifteen. 


CARE CLEFT PALATE CASES 

The past year Pennsylvania has 
seen encouraging improvement fa- 
cilities take care cleft palate cases. 
Money has been available for palatal 
surgery for number years through 
the Crippled Children’s Funds. 
addition, Pennsylvania has been for- 
who have been especially interested 
developing pregrams for children with 
cleft palates. Dr. Herbert Cooper 
Lancasier, Pennsylvania, has for 
number years conducted clinic 
Lancaster. The clinic offered oppor- 
tunities for diagnosis, the fitting 
prosthetic appliances and the re-edu- 
cational training which 
company the successful use the ap- 
pliances. This training emphasized 
speech correction psychological 
adjustment. During the past year 
Dr. Cooper’s clinic has been sponsored 
the Rotary Club Lancaster. Dr. 
Floyd another well-known 
Pennsylvania, has also been energetic 
developing the cleft palate program. 
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Dr. Harkins’ special contribution has 
been his experimental approach the 
technical improvement prosthetic 
appliances. The total rehabilitation 
the cleft palate cases who went 
Dr. Harkins was usually joint proj- 
ect with the Speech Clinic the 
Pennsylvania State College, which 
clinic staff Dr. Harkins served 
consultant. 

During the school year 1943-1944 
state funds were made available 
meet the expenses the fitting 
appliances and the speech 
re-education cleft palate cases. Cleft 
palate cases were, under the new sys- 
tem, reported state nurses who 
turn reported the cases central 
agency which determines whether each 
particular case one for surgery, ortho- 
donita, speech training or, combina- 
tion all services. Much the 
credit for the development this pro- 
gram goes Professor Herbert Koepp- 
Baker, director the speech clinic 
the Pennsylvania State College. 


HEARING TESTING PROGRAM 
Pennsylvania has had hearing test- 
ing program since the school year 
1936-1937. This program has provided 


for the annual testing the hearing 


the State were called together 
discuss means which medical fol- 
low-up the hearing testing program 
could facilitated. Since that time 
the cooperation between the Depart- 
ment Public Instruction 
otologists the state has been very 
close. 

During the past year special com- 
mittee the American Academy 
Ophthalmology and Otolarynogoly 
setting program for medical 
follow-up civilians sustaining hear- 
ing losses. The program calls for the 
establishment five central otological 
clinics. These otological clinics will 
fed from itinerant otological clinics 
which will operate rural and urban 
areas. This year’s program will ex- 
ture large program which an- 
ticipated cover the whole state. 

The developments the education 
children with exceptional physical 
and mental needs given this re- 
port not completely cover all the 
services now being given Pennsyl- 
vania but are meant present some 
the newer developments total 
state program. Progress these times 
necessarily slow, although yet 


not feel too discouraged but hope 


acuity ready for the needed services 
Three years ago the leading otologists the post-war period. 
man-years college education will be,lost 1945 
that the war 1945 
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Ask psychologists, social-workers, 
special-class teachers define the “ex- 
ceptional child” and many their 
terms physical mental deviations 
per may constitute the basis 
for additional emotional handicaps 
children termed “exceptional.” The 
aim specialized instruction for such 
children prevent the develop- 
crippled personalities. Yet the idea 
that the “exceptional child” always 
born rather than 
tioned his estate implicit the 
thinking many professional work- 
ers, who offer classification terms 
physical, medical, and psychological 
test results support their con- 
tention. Personality problems such 
cases, these workers believe, can 
prevented corrected gearing the 
demands classroom and home the 
appropriate physical and mental level 
the individual. 

With the present war-created de- 
mand for women industry, and the 
consequent need for mother-substi- 
tutes during greatly prolonged 
schoolday, the teacher has assumed 
role increased influence the lives 
the children under her care. She 
might well ask herself, 
the exceptional child?” 
attempting answer that question, 
she might comsider such cases the 
following three from 
service general hospital. 

Tom, Dick, and Susy (Aged nine, 
eleven, and twelve years) rated con- 


Who the Exceptional Child? 


Marion McK. Font 


sistently various tests 95, 
60, and 75, respectively. 
Tom was admitted because “hal- 
lucinations and spells during which 
attacks anyone near him,” Dick 
cause spasmodic, 
respiration” resembling chorea, and 
Susy because “spells resembling 
epilepsy,” the diagnosis was the same 
all three cases—hysteria. 

Fear the dark and the 
was found all three. Tom, 
would never enter dark room alone. 
had attended the “wake” and 
married sister three weeks 
the onset his hallucinations. Dur- 
ing his attacks saw ghosts and fire. 
and said devils were after him. Dick 
told the doctor his dead grandmother 
had suffered from “shortness breath 
—just like mine.” believed that 
when people die, the devil spears 
them with pronged fork and puts 
them into the fire. That why 
was afraid die. Susy, colored 
girl who had always feared the dark 
believed her dead grandmother had 
once appeared her, and because 
terror lest she see ghosts dead 
relatives whose “wakes” and funerals 
she had attended, developed “spells.” 

Fear and insecurity the parent- 
child relationship were factors two 
cases. father, shell-shocked 
World War has been unable work 
since, and described nervous 
wreck.” Tom afraid him. Dick’s 
mother has been state hospital 
and described “crazy ever— 
talks nonsense and threatened kill 


Marion McK. Psychologist Tulane Medical School, Tulane University. 
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her children.” She chased Dick with prevent the development 
broom just before the onset his “problem” “exceptional” children? 
“spells” and begged his aunt let Teachers can, and should, selected 
him live with her. the basis personality qualifica- 


tions that will insure the children un- 
“exceptional?” not the emotional der their care emotionally mature, 
security any child dependent upon well-integrated adults able create 
the who create his environ- for their charges feeling security 

ent? And when the adult-created and confidence. They can recognize 


the symptoms insecurity and anx- 
itv. with threat evil used iety that denote disturbed 
measure, the “problem” child relationships, and can make the 
child not “created the adults who school experiences satisfying and 
should represent him stability and secure that some the child’s anx 


iety will alleviated. can 
learn understand the harmful ef- 
Studies have shown that disturbed 

the basis for behavior disorders 
for what use subject matter, 


children; and that even such threat 
when child feels afraid? 

Children are very sensitive at- 


factor behavior problems only 
titudes, which are communicated 


threatened disturbed parent-child aware taking place. 
aware rhat taking place. 
relationship, causing anxiety and frus- 
and becoming aware her own attitudes, 
tration. This finding was equally true the teacher can position of- 
and the fer something positive value the 
child—attitudes courage and 
What can teachers day-school, confidence, helpfulness 
nursery-school and after-school groups dom from fear. 


Child Manifesto 


The National Child Labor Committee (419 Fourth Avenue, New York City) has 


“child labor manifesto” urging schools and civic groups unite 
from excessive war work and exploitation. The Committee urges groups 
Establish local advisory councils child labor; 
Organize “stay-in-school” campaigns; 
action extend vocational counselling services the 
vey the work school children are doing outside school hours; 
Develop cooperative programs school and part-time supervised work 


EXCHANGE 


Historical Authenticity 


seems fall the lot the 
writer point out flaws the his- 
torical records that have appeared dur- 
ine the last decade with reference 
origins clinical psychology and spe- 
cial possibly because 
has been personally identified with 
some these beginnings since the 
dawn the century, and also because 
has conducted number first- 
hand factual surveys some the 
matters involved. Many the errors 
that have crept into the literature 
could have been readily avoided had 
the chroniclers taken time track 
down the documentary evidence from 
the surveys and studies easily avail- 
able books articles published 
standard professional journals. 

Errors uncorrected, whether unin- 
tentional, fictional wish-fulfilling, 
minor major, soon become part 
the accepted lore the profession. 
Unchallenged errors possess 
ous perseverative tendency and some- 
times tendency accumulate fiction- 
accretions, just the rolling snow- 
ball that gathers anything its wake 
that will cling its surface. Even 
minor mistakes ought expunged 
from the record for the sake his- 
torical accuracy. this spirit 
that call attention two minor er- 


See, g., Psycho-Educational 
Clinics, The Social Frontier, 1938, IV, No. 
38, June, 291-292. 

The Establishment the Clinical Section 
School and Society, 1938, No. 48, July 23, 
114-115. 

The School Psychologist Retrospect, 
Journal Consulting Psychology, 1942, VI, 


No. November-December, 309-312 


the American Psychological Association, 


rors Dr. Lavinia Warner’s in- 
teresting and timely article Foun- 
ders the International Council for 
Exceptional Children, the May num- 
ber the Journal, 217-223. 

The first statement read follows: 
“It was through the efforts Miss 
Farrell that the first opportunity was 
ever provided for the training spe- 
cial class teachers. This 
into effect 1911 the Maxwell 
Training School for 
New York City.” 

Based the facts revealed 
nation-wide investigations conducted 
the writer during the first decade 
the century and particularly 
October, 1913° courses for teachers for 
the mentally retarded and deficient 
children were offered the depart- 
ment psychology the University 
Pennsylvania early 1897 (in 
connection with 
clinic established 1896) class 
for backward children was conducted 
the summer school. the summer 
session 1911 Miss Farrell was 
charge the class. Special-teacher 
courses were offered the Vineland 
Training School early 1903 for 
the teachers Vineland and 1904 for 
public school teachers general; and 
the School Pedagogy New 
York University early October, 
1906 (demonstration classes for men- 
tally retarded were conducted the 


See The New Clinical Psychologist and the 
Fsycho-Clinicist, The Journal Educational 
Psychology, 1911, 121-132, and 191-210. Re- 
printed with extensive alterations The 
Mental Health of the School Child, Yale Uni- 


versity Press, 1914, 22-120. 
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1912 summer school). Instruction 
the education mentally handicapped 
children was inaugurated Cornell 
University, the universities 
Minnesota (in connection with the 
“free clinic mental development” 
established 1909) and Chicago 
1910, and the universities Wash- 
ington (in connection with the clinic 
established 1909), Johns Hopkins, 
Michigan, and Southern California 
1911. Among teachers colleges, the 
State College Greeley, 
Colorado, antedated 1911: 
chological clinic was established 
1908 but the course retardation and 
exceptional children seems not have 
been offered before 1913. 

Similar data from other institutions 
are available the reference cited. 

The second statement follows: 
“That year (1922) she organized 
full four year degree course for stu- 
dents special education, probably 
the first any university the 
country.” 

believe was 1919 that the 
legislators Ohio appropriated $10,- 
000 for the establishment “depart- 
ment for the training teachers 
subnormal and delinquent children,” 
and made the duty committee 
decide upon the location the de- 
partment one the four state 
normal schools. For long time the 
committee was unable 
cause representa- 
tive voted for his institution. 
Miami University and Ohio University 
put the strongest fights for the de- 
particularly Ohio Univer- 


partment 
One section the writer’s course psy- 
chology offered East Stroudsburgh, Pa., 
State Teachers College 1907—incidentally 
the most comprehensive course psychology 
that have ever offered, covering about 
recitation periods—was devoted this topic. 


sity, according report. Finally 
Miami won, and the newly estab- 
lished department inaugurated 
program special-class teacher train- 
ing and state-wide psycho-clinical ex- 
amination service the Bureau 
Special Education June, 1921, under 
direction. The following year Ohio 
University also established depart- 
ment for training teachers for the 
mentally retarded, although the legis- 
lature had decreed through the ac- 
tion the official committee that the 
work was done Miami. 
was common talk Miami that the 
duplication Ohio University was 
the nature jealousy spite work, 
fessors against feelings frustration 
induced the failure get the de- 
partment. that may, while 
was Ohio one properly staffed de- 
partment would, perhaps, have been 
adequate for the needs the state: 
even now the State does not maintain 
one adequately equipped department 
for the training special-class teach- 
ers, and both Miami and Ohio Univer- 
sity have, believe, dropped out 
the picture. The following quotation 
from the Leaves Memoirs (not 
yet print) are pertinent this dis- 
cussion, 

“It was the late spring 1921 
that telegram reached desk from 
the dean the education 
Miami University requesting 
come Oxford advise concerning 
the program for the 
training teachers “subnormal and 
children for which 
had voted ap- 
propriation, possibly the first state 
grant this country specifically ear- 
marked for the education special- 
class teachers.” the latter part 
this statement does not accord with 
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historical fact, shall appreciate exact 
information the point. 

The detailed recital this pioneer- 
ing set Miami, the first its 
kind the through special 
legislative appropriation recital 
without parallel some details the 


history higher education America 
—is reserved for the autobiography. 
Director Special 
Education and Mental 
Hygiene 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Open Letter Parent Handicapped Children 


Dear Parents: 


You are the parents child who 
called, for lack more accurate 
word, “handicapped.” This 
haps led you into the error con- 
sidering him apart from “normal.” 
And perhaps you unconsciously have 
made your child, whom you love dear- 
ly, suffer your own over-aware- 
ness his defect. The most striking 
fact that through their very love, par- 
ents have increased their own and 
their child’s constant awareness 
makes both suffer it. But 
the child who suffers most, for 
this 


way, deprived the normal 


rights human being whose like- 
nesses other human beings far out- 
weigh any single physical difference. 


course, you mother, realize 
daily that children differ one way 
another. Recognizing this, you 


will avoid comparing 


capped child with his brothers and 
sisters with ‘your neighbor’s child. 
We, who the equal rights 


everyone, feel that your boy 


«+ 


girl can helped understand that 


fairness the home does not consist. 


treating all children exactly alike, 


but treating each with considera- 
for his own need 


take the world, must take the 


child find him and not 
think would like have him. 
Only when have faced this fact 
can and exert our influence 
help him grow the way which 
may lead his fullest happiness. 
Soon your child will returning 
you after nine months school. Per- 
haps will with you for only 
three until school 
again. Perhaps now graduate 


months 


and returns you full hope and 
enthusiasm for his future, but also 
with the fears one who leaving 
the environment where was known 
were 


and where his achievements 


valued. going out into bigger 
world where little known, which 
himself hardly knows, and where 
feels his handicap will 
From survey families 


lighted. 
like your own, believe highly 
possible that both you and are 
afraid; afraid because both you are 
used thinking the 
and have almost forgotten the similar- 
ities. school and his relation- 
ships with teachers and 
dents, has been developing com- 
pensation for any liability with which 
ent not let these compensations— 
the knowledge, skills, and understand- 
ing which has build both 


own and with the help others- 
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easy for this happen when new 
comparatively 
tion faced. You parent can 
either his greatest help hindrance 
success. eager prove his 
become financially inde- 
pendent, and take his place 
contributing member society. Help 
alive and 


and 


strengthen him his effort over- 
come the prejudices the world. 

Let words 
parents the younger child. 
visits your homes found again 
and again that parents try live for 
the child instead living with the 
child. you know that nearly every 
child, and even more the sightless 
child, intensively longing in- 
dependent? your boy girl 
his striving for self-reliance and 
independence. mistaken kind- 
ness for the child what can 
for himself. Undoubtedly, 
hard fight down the desire 


add few you 


everything possible for one love. 


most job fight against being over- 


mother’s first 


indulgent and over-protective bring- 


ing handicapped child. Obvious- 


this small order. However, 
know from experience that dis- 


the child senses the defect and 


1 


feels its reflection his environment. 


possible for himself and 

requires infinite patience 

Finding Gifted Children 
(Continued from page 


terials and tests all kinds, arranged 


cheeking. Since even 
dents have deficiencies, the ma- 


the part both you. Any im- 
patience which you feel, will feel. 
Added will his despair his 
own inaptitude. And from despair, 
the most dangerous sentiment child 
can experience may come those feel- 
ness about which nearly all mothers 
have expressed much concern 
talks with them. Remember that 
careful and painstaking teaching 
your child jump successfully over 
the hurdles which are bound cross 
his path thousand times better 
oversolicitous 
not 


than humiliating and 
guidance around them. 
afraid the bumps and bruises 
will undoubtedly get. Mentally 
well physically they are the mile- 
stones his growth. all run 
risks the very risky business 
living. Avoid his becoming victim 
his handicap through your fears 
and overprotection. Assist your child 
his striving normal. 

These few words counsel are of- 
fered the earnest hope that they 
may some help you your 
efforts insure the happiness and 
success your child. 

With every good wish for you and 


your child, 
Very sincerely, 


Vira Teacher 
New York Institute 

for Education Blind 
New York, New York 


terials range from elementary school 
level difficulty. Depart- 
ment heads have contributed outlines 
and courses study English and 


Stu- 


literature which enable 


work toward definite objectives. 
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dents may program themselves the 
scholarship room during their study 
periods. scholarship sponsor may 
charge give individual advice, 
the students may 
selves. Several years ago, the super- 
intendent schools appointed com- 
mittee study the problem edu- 
cation for the gifted the Chicago 
high schools and 
mendations. Some the conclusions 
the committee summarize very well 
the trends Chicago. Among other 
“Increasing 


the number subjects and segregat- 


> 


ing the gifted students not advocat- 


Provision for the gifted stu- 


qagenis 15 an integral part or the Tnhicago 


OUR PORTRAIT COVER 


Lewis Madison Terman, LL.D., 
Ph.D., received the bachelor arts 
and the Master Arts degrees from 
study was done Indiana University 
and Clark University, receiving from 
the former the Doctor Laws degree 
and from the latter the Doctor 
Philosophy degree. Since 1910 
has been member the faculty 
Stanford University, serving 
head the Department Psychology 
since 1922. 


Dr. Terman was member the 
committee Psychological Examin- 
ation Recruits and the Commit- 
tee Classification Personnel for 
the United States Army 1918-1919. 
served major the division 


Psychology the Surgeon-General’s 


member the committee five psy- 
chologists appointed the 


1944 


adjustment service program which at- 
tempts secure educational progress 
for every student according his own 
level and rate 
should provide for in- 
dividual differences with the regular 
school machinery, depending upon en- 
richment far class instruction 
concerned, rather acceleration.’ 
The committee advocates further that 
the adjustment service staff should 
responsible for selecting and program- 
ing the gifted students, for advising 
teachers regarding methods indi- 
vidualization, and for appraising the 


work ot 


army mental tests for use schools. 
Fellow the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement Sci- 
ence and the American Psychological 
Association. Dr. Terman served 
president the American Psycho- 
logical Association 1923. Among 
many honors bestowed upon Dr. Ter- 
man are membership Phi Beti 
Kappa and Sigma Xi. 

His many publications include the 
following: Hygiene the School 
Child, 1914; Measurement Intel- 
ligence, 1916; Stanford Revision 
the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale, 
1916; Co-author the Stanford 
Achievement Test, 1923; Stud- 
ies Genius, Vol. 1923; Volume 
(with Catherine Cox), 1925; Vol- 
ume. III (With Burks and Jensen), 
1926; The Measurement Intelligence 
(with Merrill), 1937. Dr. Terman 
the editor the Measurement and 
Adjustment Series, published the 


World Book Company. 


the department assigned coun- 
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Reviews 


FIRST AIDS FOR STUTTERERS, 
Heltman, 1943, Expression Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Teachers speech correction are 
constantly being asked parents and 
teachers what can done 
for the stutterer. Adult stutterers, 
hearing speech specialist the com- 
munity, frequently seek guidance 
speech training. Limited time and 
very full schedule often prevent the 
clinical care all cases which are 
referred any teacher. First Aids 
for Stutterers will serve answer 
for stutterers all ages. 

discussion stuttering and stut- 
terers followed review old 
and present-day theories causation. 
survey the problem provides 
excellent source the type in- 
formation the teacher speech cor- 
rection must provide for inquiring 
parents and classroom teachers. Too 
little has been said and written about 
the prevention stuttering chil- 
hood and the chapter this subject 
thought-provoking and worth while. 
stresses the necessity making 
speaking situations appear the child 
useful, adequate, and satisfying ex- 
periences. 

The author treats stuttering 
habit which has developed varia- 
tion speech and advocates the 
rehabilitation the stutterer physio- 
logically, and psychologically, and so- 
ciologically. Included speech pro- 
gram for stutterers are four elements: 
(1) exposure successful speaking 
situations, (2) lessening expectancy 
failures, (3) increase self 
confidence, and (4) development 
ocial adequacy. stated that when 


recovery acquired the above 


mentioned educational method and 
spread over period time, there 
are many advantages. Relapses are 
less frequent because during this per- 
iod re-education the stutterer has 
been exposed all types speaking 
situations which may occur daily 
life. thus can learn accept his 
failures with insight which will 
enable him succeed later and 
will also learn accept his successes, 
not mere chance, but something 
earned hard work. 

Remedial measures and ample prac- 
tice material for use the home and 
school are included 
elementary, adolescent, and adult stut- 
erers. The guidance and self helps for 
adult stutterers, with emphasis ob- 
jectivity toward the disorder and the 
will maintain good speech, provide 
good teaching material for group 
classes the senior high school and 
college level. 

might said that the title 
Aids for Stutterers scarcely does jus- 
tice the content the book. 
more solid worth than the phrasing 
the title first suggests. There 
has always been scarcity reading 
material which can recommended 
classroom teacher desirous helping 
stutterer for whose scholastic prog- 
ress she has become responsible. For 
such purposes the steps the pre- 
vention and treatment stuttering 
set forth the book First Aids for 
Stutterers are real value because 
the clarity and simplicity their pre- 
sentation. They will equal use 
the teacher speech public 
school systems, the adult stutterer 
who desires information concerning 
himself and his disorder, and the 


parents and classroom teachers com- 
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munities where the services 
speech specialist are not available. 
Harriet 
Teacher Speech Correction 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 


FAMILY TREASURES, David 
Whitney, The Jaques Cattell Press, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, $3.50. 


Two features this book are out- 
standing. The author the 
reader’s attention upon the common, 
physical characteristics man instead 
the hereditary abnormalities that 
are often reported, and most 
characters are well illustrated 
the use photographs. but 
the 234 figures used the book are 
photographs which 
emplify the descriptions the vari- 
able traits. Photographs relatives 
are used show traits that are famil- 
ial. Anyone interested the inherit- 
ance common trait will 
find this book treasure because the 
illustrations crystalize 
person’s conception physical traits, 
with their variations, far beyond the 
power descriptive words so. 

The author begins the book with 
discussion non-technical language 
familial traits. This followed 
chapter which used explain indi- 
vidual variation and the elementary 
laws hereditity such way that 
any reader can understand the basis 
hereditity. 

the next eight.chapters, many 
the physical characters man are dis- 
cussed and illustrated. the 154 
pages, there are 164 figures which 
few are photographs single per- 
sons but many show the traits 
least the parents and children. Some 
the figures are composite photo- 
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graphs which illustrate variable ex- 
pressions such traits types 
hair patterns, forms lips, nose 
bridges and ends noses. The traits 
described these chapters are too 
numerous list. However, they in- 
clude many the slight and often un- 
noticed variations the arrangement 
and position the hair the neck, 
forehead, temple, eyelashes and eye- 
brows and the size, shape, position 
and arrangement the eyes, eye-lids, 
mouth and lips, tongue, teeth, ears and 
other parts, nose, nostrils, cheeks, chin, 
fingers, feet and body form. 

two chapters the author discusses 
the familial occurrence tempera- 
ments, special ability and good health. 
These traits are subject the action 
factors, and the author states. How- 
ever, the reader who has become ac- 
may not notice that statement the 
text. The photographs these chap- 
ters not have the same value 
those the other parts the book 

the last three chapters, the author 
writes with different purpose. Some 
the common beliefs maternal im- 
pressions and the inheritance ac- 
quired characters are referred and 
are refuted explanations based 
upon scientific interpretations. Sex 
hereditary bases for sex-linked, sex- 
limited and sex-influenced traits are 
discussed. The last chapter 
discussion the nature 
man including his biological history 
his present position and his future 
possibilities. 

reader should not expect the book 
have family histories complete 
those given pedigree charts. Photo- 
graphs available members 
family cannot often that complete 
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less careful reader may judge from 
the illustrations that some the traits 
simple method inheritance 
although the actual heredity may 
complex and some cases may 
strongly influenced the environ- 
ment. This mistake will not made 
one reads the text and thinks the 
traits smd not explanations 
the complex heredity that may 
involved some traits. statement 


Brief Notes 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 

Through error the editor’s 
office the name Rose Cunningham, 
who served the chairman 
committee Cleveland teachers who 
prepared the section the Education 
Gifted Children for the Tenth An- 
niversary Issue the Journal, was 
omitted. were well aware the 
assistance given Miss Cunningham 
and regret our inability make 
more satisfactory acknowledgement 


her important contribution. 


FROM READER 

am-very greatly interested the 
question segregation, particularly 
the case children who are below 
normal mentally. own experience, 
together with inferences contained 
articles printed the Journal, sug- 
gest that stigmatization almost in- 
evitable for children placed special 
rooms. George Johnson, his re- 
cent article “Educating Bright Chil- 
dren,” does not advise segregation for 
the bright. wonder really any 
more advisable segregate the dull. 
wonder well set-up home 
room, with provisions meet the 
needs and interests each child, the 
slow-learning child cannot helped 


adjust socially, and then given 


relative hemophilia women (p. 
29) will misleading some read- 
ers. Actually the known matings that 
might produce hemophilic woman 
are very rare. One must cautious 
about the diagnosis that disease. 
The book includes glossary 
common genetic terms. Each chapter 
ends with list references. 
CLARENCE Director the 
Dight Institute Human Genetics, 
University Minnesota, Minneapolis 


extra help with arithmetic reading 
special teacher handling very 
small groups one period time. 
segregation inconsistent with modern 
theories education? have heard 
some educators say that 
haps there are some who would doubt 
that the Dewey philosophy 
modern prevalent theory educa- 
tion. 

Roy Street touched upon this prob- 
lem special classes this article 
the issue. However 
should like see, sometime, more 
thorough discussion, perhaps 
vey, current thought and prac- 
tice dealing with slow-learning chil- 
dren. 

Mary 

Special Teacher for Slow- 
Learning 

and Remedial Reading 


Portland, Oregon 


TENNESSEE CONFERENCE 

The First Annual Tennessee Con- 
ference Exceptional Children was 
held East Tennessee State College, 
Jackson City, Tennessee from May 
twenty-fifth June sixteenth. After- 
sessions were held each day and 
hours college ¢redit was allowed for 
those who enrolled. The conterence 


committee included Dr. Jester 
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Wheeler, East Tennessee State Col- 
lege; Hogan, Administrative As- 
sistant and Supervisor Special Edu- 
cation Project for Crippled Children, 
Tennessee Department Public 
Health, Nashville; and Rose 
Health Education Coordinator, Wash- 
ington County, Jonesboro. 
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The Journal Purchase Committee 
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Among the Chapters 
NEW CHAPTERS 

New chapters are now being formed 
Houston, Texas, Moline, Illinois, and 
Jamestown, North Dakota. 

The Jamestown chapter has 
twenty-five members from all parts 
North Dakota. Since this chapter 
will draw interested people from all 
parts North Dakota, 
membership are 


now 


ties for increased 
great. Quarterly meetings with one 
annual meeting will held. 
BALTIMORE 

Our most important work during the 
past year was done the prevention 
resolutions which made eleven specific 
recommendations was adopted our 
October These 


were reproduced the February, 1944, 


meeting. resolutions 


issue the Journal. Twenty-five or- 


ganizations, representing 40,000 peo- 
ple have sent letters approving these 
resolutions and offering cooperation. 
Many state and local officials have of- 
fered cooperation and have 
ulated our program. 

further focus the attention the 
capped children, committee was ap- 
pointed investigate and make 
study cases children excluded 
from the public schools who should 
institutions. This 


pects publish its findings the 


committee ex- 


newspapers the form human in- 
terest stories and arouse greater in- 
terest the part the citizens for 
additional custodial care these han- 
dicapped children. 

Among the new committees appoint- 
this year was Telephone Com- 
mittee whose duty was contact 
the members reminding them the 


activities the organization. 


new committee was that Pub- 
licity did excellent 
piece work. Through the or- 
ganization’s activities were reported 


all the local papers and over local 
radio station. 

special piece work was started 
this year which called our Lending 
Library Museum. 
permanent exhibition many kinds 


This consisted 


work carried our special class- 
es. Members our organization are 
privileged borrow these units. 
Open House 
was held the school where the ex- 
Tea was served and 


project, 


hibit housed. 
ested. 
DENNISTON, 
Corresponding Secretary 
JACKSON 
The Jackson chapter closed its ac- 
tivities the past year with meet- 
ing conjunction with the Jackson 
County Council Social Agencies. 
Two hundred persons were present 
hear Dr. Morrison, psychiatrist 
the Lansing Children’s Center. 
“The need for affection and atten- 
Dr. Morrison said, “is the com- 
mon denominator for the solution 
many children’s problems.” point- 
out that “excep- 
tional children” have some quirk 
the 


many so-called 


their background, especially 
home, which materially disturbs thei: 
progress. 

Turning the problem the re- 
turning veteran, Dr. Morrison stated 
that the men want square deal. They 
not want sympathy, but they 
need help. must show them 
appreciate the job they have been 
doing and offer them 
for equally good job civilian. 
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Abstracts and 


Selected References 
General 
DEVELOPMENT AND THE 
Jersild and Fehlman, Journal Ex- 
perimental Education, 12:130-142, 1943. 


ADOLESCENT Goldfarb, 
Journal Experimental Education, 12:106- 
130, 1943. 


Journal Consulting Psychology, 8:27-30, 


Jager, Occupation, 1944. 


Causes REJECTION AND THE INCIDENCE 
Derects, Rountree and Edwards, 
Journal the American Medical Associa- 
tion, 123:181-185, 1943. 


MEN THE ARMED Forces, Steinberg 
and Wittman, War Medicine, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 4:129-139, 1943. 


The above two articles are recommended 
teachers the field special education 
having important bearing the part 
special education should play 
education. 


Mental Testing 


PERFORMANCES PROBLEM CHILDREN THE 
WECHSLER-BELLEVUE INTELLIGENCE SCALE AND 
Levi, Risch, Psychiatric Quarterly, 
17:695-701, 1943. 


Hildreth, Journal Educational Re- 
search, 37:297-302, 1943. 


INTEREST SUBNORMAL NAVAL 
RECRUITS THE BELLEVUE VERBAL SCALE, 
Lewinski, Journal Abnormal and 
Social Psychology 1943. Mentally 
deficient and borderline recruits show sub- 
stantially similar patterns proficiency 
the five parts the Bellevue scale. 
They perform best comprehension and 
poorest arithmetic, with digit span the 
best single indicator. There evi- 
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dence that rote memory above average 
other mental functions defectives. 
(C. Marsh, Nebraska, Abstracts 
Psychological Abstracts). 


Speech Correction 


EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION SUGGESTION 
Carhart, Speech Mono- 
graphs, 10:29-40, 1944. Paimer resistance 
was employed measure the degree 
relaxation achieved three groups 
college students untrained relaxation. 
The members the control group were 
given directions relax, the members 
the relax group were given the simple 
directions relax, and the members 
the suggestion group were given detailed 
instructions how relax. During 
speech immediately following the relaxa- 
tion period, members from each group 
showed marked increase tonicity. 
There was little difference, however, 
the general degree tonicity during this 
speech among the three groups. (Gordon 
Peterson, Northwestern University). 


Deaf and Hard Hearing 


For THE Dear, Utley and 
Goebel, Speech Monographs, 
1944. Three types hearing aids were 
fitted individually for students school 
for the deaf. The aids were evaluated 
terms their effect upon the threshold 
acuity and considerable difference was 
found among the three types. (Gordon 
Peterson, Northwestern University). 


THE RELATION HEARING SPACE AND 
Wallenburg, Psychiatric Quar- 
terly, 17:663-671, 1943. 


How Can SPEECH TEACHING 
Numbers, Volta Review, 45:7-11, 1942. In- 
telligible speech the deaf, according 
the committee, that which under- 
stood fairly easily the listener, who 
neither entirely unfamiliar nor yet too 
familiar with the speech the deat. 
Hudgins and Numbers recent study 
found that not more than per cent 
congenitally deaf children 
ligible speech; 13.5 per cent the vowels 
and per cent the consonants were 
improperly articulated, while per cent 
the sentences lacked correct grouping and 
syllable accent. The following suggestions 


for improvement the speech con- 
geniially deaf were offered: (1) speech 
teaching program unified under speech 
supervisor and with speech clinic, (2) 
training set-up for speech teachers, 
(3) emphasis the syllable rather than 
the element, (4) use speech not only 
in, but outside the classroom all times. 
(Eunice Heinrichs, Alexander Graham Bell 


School, Cleveland). 


REHABILITATION OF DEAFENED 
Hearing 


PLANS FOR THE 


News, 12:3-6, 1944. 


ivioncure, 


Men who return from World War 
with impaired ring are entitled spe- 
vocational advisement and 

inins The ilita- 

program which has been organized 

for the utilization scientific 

and aptitudes. All will 

suided medical opinion, objective 

ts, and the veterans’ expression per- 

sonal interests and desires. the service 

training order enter 

unrelated his former 
work, the duty the Training Di- 
vision the Vocational Rehabilitation 

service find proper facilities for such 

training. During the training period, at- 

tention will given the man’s ad- 

justment, his morale and mental attitudes. 

Each man will receive treatment for deaf- 

ness such seems necessary. Instruction 

lip reading and the use hearing aids 
will also given specific cases. (Gladys 
Pugh, Alexander School, 


Cleveland). 
Juvenile Delinquency 


Chute, 21:129-134; 
1943. 


Probation, 


APPROACHES THE YOUNG DE- 
LINQUENT, Stanford, Journal Con- 
sulting Psychology, 7:223-229, 1943. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Newkirk, Journal Criminal Law and 
Criminology, 34:100-105, 1943. 

Sight Saving and Blind 

ANISEIKONIA: REVIEW 200 CONSECUTIVE 
EXAMINED THE EIKONOMETER, 
Hicks, Archives Ophthalmology, 
30: 298-311, 1943. 


mus, Schuler, American Journal 
Optometry, 20:249-296, 1943. 
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VisuaL 5,000 ScHooL CHILDRBN, 
Dalton, Journal Educational Re- 
search, 37:81-94, 1943. 

Over 5,000 public elementary and high 
school pupils were tested means the 
Keystone Telebinocular. Only per 
cent the elementary school pupils and 
per cent the high school pupils passed 
all the tests used. The kinds de- 
fects which occurred were analyzed. 
significant difference general academic 

ability, 


achievement, 


progress through the grades was found 
between those having normal vision and 
those having defective vision. Neither was 
significant correlation found between co- 
ordination level and IQ; 

posture and reading comprehension; 


composite 


between phoric posture and 
achievement test scores (M. Murphy, 
Pennsylvania, Abstract from Psychological 
Abstracts). 

Mental Deficiency 


SoME PROBLEMS RELATED THE EDUCATION 
THE SLOW-LEARNING ADOLESCENT, C. D. 
Stevens, School Review, 51:550-554, 1943. 


RETARDED PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
Ridenour, American Journal Mental De- 
ficiency, 48:72-79, 1943. 


Crippled and Physiotherapy 


THE THERAPIST LOOKS THE SCHOOL 
Hutchinson, The Fhysiotherapy 
Review, 24:6-10, 1944. 


ORTHOPEDIC VISUAL AIDS AND 
OTHER FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
Joint Orthopedic Nursing Advisory Serv- 
ice, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, Y., 
January, 1944, 2pp. mimeographed. 


Gillespie, The Physiotherapy Review, 24:3- 
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